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DESIDERATA IN THE STUDY OF SPENSER 
By Frederic Ives Carpenter 

The past quarter century has witnessed a striking growth in the 
study of Edmund Spenser, where the centre of interest perhaps has 
been shifting from England to America. Many of us Americans 
feel a peculiar interest of inheritance in the culture and in the 
literature of England which dates before the great colonial migra- 
tion to these shores. And Edmund Spenser, with his extraordi- 
nary blend of qualities, renaissance zest and range, modulated 
Platonic-Puritanic moralism, romance-with-practicality, along 
with his preeminent gift of purely poetic power, appeals strongly 
to us, perhaps not so much for what we are as for what we are 
always aspiring to be. 

I do not think that this growth has been mainly an academic 
or professional one, however largely it has been witnessed by aca- 
demic discussion and dissertation. The very considerable number 
of editions of Spenser which have been absorbed during this period 
both in England and America proves that he has been read. I do 
not know nor do I care whether he has been read by the man in 
the street, but he has been read at any rate by that saving remnant 
which still, and always, is accessible to the appeal of poetry, and 
read often with an effort at real understanding, as the continual 
use of annotated editions proves. 

A two-century cycle of Shakespeare-study has now reached a 
certain finish and completion. But no such finish or completion 
has yet been attained in the study of Spenser, although the pro- 
gress of this study is in many ways paralleling the progress of the 
study of Shakespeare. 

In the course of a rapid general survey of the field of the study 
of Spenser which I have recently been making in the process of 
compiling a selective bibliography of Spenser* some of the gaps 

• Which I hope to publish soon under the title of A Reference Ouide to 
Spenser. Three-quarters of my material is now in manuscript ready for 
the printer, but there remain two or three rather difficult sections to 
block out and reduce to form. 
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in this study have been forced upon my attention. Some of these 
are of a rather large and general sort. Others are minor topics. 
Others stiU are the numerous little baffliag puzzles which reciir in 
the study of Spenser more frequently than in the case of any other 
English author of equal prominence. 

The first of the desiderata in the study of Spenser, as all com- 
petent students will agree, is that of a modern variorum edition. 
Todd's variorum edition had many good points ; Grosart's abortive 
attempt was ambitious; and a considerable amount of material 
available for a variorum edition has been brought to light since 
Todd's day and lies scattered ia various editions of parts of Spen- 
ser, iu learned dissertations and in various periodicals. The con- 
tributions of recent years, especially in the study of the works, are 
many of them of high merit. But all of this material needs to be 
assembled, digested, and attached to the text in one comprehensive 
edition. That will be no small labor, if properly performed, but 
well worth the doing. Luckily the major part of the labor of text- 
editing already and very recently has been performed in the edi- 
tions of Smith and Sdlincourt, of Dodge, and of others presenting 
selected portions of the poetry of Spenser. And the monumental 
Concordance to Spenser by Osgood and the Subject Index of Whit- 
man wOl vastly abridge the course of the labor of the variorum 
editor. This work is obviously the next thing to come upon the 
carpet. Whether America or England will have the honor of its 
performance remains to be seen. I understand that the project 
now has the serious consideration of a group of American scholars, 
and will soon be undertaken if some public spirited publisher or 
some institution will agree to produce the work. 

There is a considerable body of material collateral to Spenser 
which is deserving of study. Some of it is in priat, but not easily 
accessible. There is the Spenser-Apocrypha. I do not mean by 
this the late seventeenth and the eighteenth century " imitations " 
masquerading under Spenser's name, but the things which repu- 
table scholars have either doubtfully or confidently attributed to 
Spenser. Britain's Ida and the Doleful Lay of Clorinda have 
recently been discussed, but there are other pieces in print or in 
manuscript unmentioned or barely mentioned by the writers on 
Spenser. Dr. Pierce Butler and I are planning to bring out a 
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volume of Material Illustrating Spenser which will make some of 
this collateral material available. This will include 

1) The MS. Dialogue on Ireland between Sylvanus and Pere- 
grine, in the Public Eecords OfiSce, attributed to Spenser by Bag- 
well.^* 

2) Alabaster's Eliseis. 

3) The Translation of Axiochus, from the text of 1607. Prob- 
ably the same as the text of 1592, long attributed to Spenser, but 
apparently lost. 

4) Portions of the De Rebus Gestis, by " E. S." published 
without date, but between 1570-1580 

— and one or two shorter pieces, such as the Latin verses by R. H. 
(Richard Harvey?) on Spenser's death (which are possibly a copy 
of one of the copies of verses thrown into Spenser's tomb, as 
Camden relates), and Sir Kenelm Digby's Discourse concerning 
Edmund Spenser (Harl. MS. 7375). 

After a variorum edition I should place next in importance a 
new Life of Spenser. In listing the material, documentary and 
otherwise, to which I have been able to find reference, I have been 
strongly impressed by the inadequacy of the treatment of Spenser's 
life up to the present. Craik's attempt was in the right spirit, 
but much has come to light since Craik's time. Grosart was indus- 
trious and zealous, but as a writer of biography unsatisfactory. 
S61incourt's Life (in the one- volume Oxford edition of Spenser, 
1912) is by far the best of its kind, treating the biographical mat- 
rial to be found in Spenser's writings with extraordinary skill. 
But its scope is necessarily limited, and the outside material is in 
part neglected and in part summarily handled, without full and 
adequate consideration. Other very respectable attempts to write 
the life have been made, but none of them is thoroughly critical, 
nor have any of them utilized and interpreted as it should be 
utilized the very considerable material now available. It will prove 
to be a very difficult task, but not impossible. The chief trouble, 
in my opinion, is either that these writers have not been sufficiently 
critical and have not sufficiently discriminated what is documented 

' The Briefe Note on Ireland, " By Spencer " according to the guess of 
the editor of the Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1598-99 (probably 
Spenser's final official report) is accessible in Grosart's edition of vSpenser, 
Vol. I, 537-55, but seems to be totally neglected by later writers on 
Spenser. 
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fact, what is probably true, and what is only possibly true by infer- 
ence and by lack of positive evidence/ or they have failed to exer- 
cise the historical imagination in collating and interpreting the 
documented facts. 

The task, however, would be an alluring one, however arduous. 
There is sufiBcient material known about Spenser's life, especially 
his life in Ireland, to help even the casual reader of it to visualize 
in some measure the real Spenser in those years of exile from 1580 
to 1598. 

Closely connected with the life of Spenser would be the next of 
the desiderata on my list. A new edition of the View of Ireland 
based on all the manuscripts would seem to be indicated. But more 
than this we need an annotated edition explaining its allusions, 
its historical material, and its probable sources. This will involve 
a thorough study of Irish history, antiquities, law, folk-lore and 
customs as they bear on Spenser's text. A big job, but one yet to 
be done. 

And last, and probably one of the most difficult, of the larger 
topics calling for elucidation is that of the Spenser-Harvey Cor- 
respondence. This needs detailed annotation and a renewed study 
in its bearings on the life. Various passages in it are important 
in this aspect and have never been adequately utilized. It is true 
that they are full of puzzles and are difficult to interpret, but none 
the less they should not be ignored and some sort of an explana- 
tion should be attempted.* 

There is a large number of minor topics in the field of Spenser- 
study calling for treatment. I may briefly mention only a few of 
them. The Lancashire question, the authorship of the verses in the 
Theatre of Worldlings, the Rosalind question (but not the " altera 
Rosalindula" question), the "EK" question, the dating of Colin 
Clout's Come Home Again, and a few other minor puzzles seem 
to have been debated to a stalemate, at least until entirely new 
evidence is discovered. The question of the date of birth, of a 
possible earlier marriage, of a trip to Ireland in 1577, of the 
carrying of dispatches from France in 1569, and of some other 

' Even the careful life in the D. N. B. frequently fails so to discriminate, 
presenting many statements as accepted fact which at beat are plausible 
conjecture. 

'Grosart, I believe, is the only one who has made a serious attempt to 
handle this material. 
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possible journey to the Continent, are still perhaps open questions, 
without hopeful prospect of solution. There are others, however, 
more hopeful. 

A study of the other " Spensers " or " Spencers " of the poet's 
times, especially the several Edmund Spensers, is clearly indicated. 
Grosart claimed to have discovered eleven hundred Elizabethan 
Spensers. But if the facts concerning the few who figure at all 
historically could be dug out and collated, we might be greatly 
helped in solving some of the open points in Spenser's life. Thus 
who was TurbervUe's Spenser? Who the Edmund Spenser who 
was the bearer of dispatches from France in 1569 ? And who the 
Edmund Spenser, father of Florence Spenser, so earnestly dis- 
cussed by Collier and his critics? 

Similar light on the life might be thrown by an intensive study 
of Spenser's Circle — ^that is, those of his contemporaries in their 
relations to him, with whom there is fair reason for assuming that 
he had some contact. I have compiled a provisional list of about 
a hundred of these. Of course, the list should be much longer. 
The assemblage of evidence in each case would be an interesting 
and doubtless not infrequently a fruitful task. The relations of 
Bryskett and Spenser, of Grey and Spenser, and of Boyle and 
Spenser, especially, ought to be further investigated, and I have 
no doubt that neglected or unknown evidence on these topics is yet 
to be discovered. And by the way who were Lord Grey's other 
secretaries, 1580-82? 

Material lies at hand in the British Museum and in the Public 
Record OfiSce for a study of Spenser's Autograph. This might 
lead to the discovery of unknown holograph manuscripts of 
Spenser. 

A sort of itinerary of Spenser's travels in Ireland might well be 
attempted. As private secretary of the Lord Deputy in 1580-82 
Spenser probably accompanied Lord Grey in his journeyings about 
Ireland, and Grey pretty well covered the country. The View of 
Ireland reveals a wide knowledge of Irish topography. Then also 
we should have a list and an elucidation of Spenserian Place 
Names in Ireland." A search of the public documents would show 
Spenser's name in connection with many Irish names of places. 

•The names mentioned in the poems are indexed by Whitman. But 
those mentioned elsewhere are quite as important. 
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A little study of the history and functions of the Council of 
Munster and of the duties of its Clerk would illustrate one phase 
of Spenser's life. 

The " Spenser Tradition " should be studied. Soon after his 
death and throughout the seventeenth century various anecdotes 
about the poet kept on coming to light. What value and authority 
as biographical material has each of these? Some of the early 
biographies are little more than a string of such traditions.' 

And finally there are two literary studies of Spenser's works 
which require extended treatment. These are his indebtedness to 
Ovid, doubtless very considerable, and Spenser as the founder of 
modern English poetic diction. The latter topic has been partially 
studied, especially in relation to the Shepherds' Calendar and to 
the later Spenserian "imitations." But a general study of the 
Diction in its more pervasive if less imitative effects remains a 
desideratum. 

Chicago. 



• An instructive illustration of the inconsistency with which the evidence 
of the Spenser tradition is treated is seen in the fact th&ti while the 
competent Life by S€linoourt accepts one piece of Aubrey's gossip (that 
of the visit to Hampshire: see the one-volume Oxford edition of Spenser, 
p. xxix), it disregards two or three of the minor points presented by 
Camden and by Ware. Now Aubrey's anecdotes, while not necessarily 
falsifications, are per se suspect, while Camden was a contemporary and 
friend of Spenser, and Ware in his youth was connected with some of 
Spenser's circle in Ireland and always deeply interested in him. Both 
Camden and Ware have the reputation of being historians of integrity. 



